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age of 1,500 or 2,000 miles is simply a matter of adaptation of means to the end in view, and of the seizure of occasions not too unfavorable for the actual achievement.
As Is so often the case, the general public, its imagination stimulated by the daily press, has rushed from one extreme to the other. From decrying all aerial navigation as crazy experiments It has rushed to the conclusion that within a year or two we shall have regular aerial express ships carrying passengers and mails across the continent at high speed and with such safety and certainty as to assure the commercial success of the enterprises. Men who know what cannot be done In aerial navigation, as well as what may be done, do not need to be told that the general public is as far from a correct understanding in its present bubbling optimism as it was a short time ago in its equally undiscriminating skepticism.
Count Zeppelin has, indeed, expressed his faith that a line of commercial airships to ply between German cities may be established in the near future. Thomas A. Edison has declared that while the present machines for air-navigation are not practicable in the true sense, the ultimate solution of the problem is near, and that then the reaching of the North Pole and the